THE  QUESTION  OF  CUSTODY
and probably delivered over to the British by Fouche. Napoleon suffers all this patiently, though not ig-norantly. He took a course, indeed, which combined the errors of all possible courses. He told Fouche that his intrigues were discovered, and kept Fouche as minister of police.
At last he shakes off the dust of Paris, its Parliament and its traitors, and joins his army. It might be thought that in the air of battle he would regain his strength. But it was not so. The strategy by which he silently and swiftly launched his army into Flanders was indeed a combination worthy of his best days. But on his arrival at the scene of war, his vigilant vitality, once superhuman, had forsaken him. ' He, formerly so keen for exact news of the enemy, seemed scarcely to care to know or inquire the movements of the allied armies. He, once so electrically rapid, had ceased to value time. His celerity of movement had been of the essence of his earlier victories. But on the morning of Ligny, and on the succeeding day, he lost many precious hours, and so, perhaps, the campaign. He himself acknowledges that, had he not been so tired, he should have been on horseback all the night before Waterloo ; though, as it was, he mounted his horse an hour after midnight and rode till dawn.
Then comes the supreme battle. Napoleon appears to have watched it with some apathy, and, on seeing the catastrophe, to have calmly remarked, " II parait qiiils sont meles," and walked his horse off the field.
He flies to Paris, and there he is the same. He arrives at the Elysee at six o'clock in the morning on June 21st. He is received on the steps by Caulain-court, whose tender and faithful arm supports him
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